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ABSTRACT . 

^ . Pro^ssionalism and its relationship to scholarly 

productivity was studied. Spedific areas of analysis were the degree 
of professionalism»^of ctiminai justice educators, rankings of a 
series of selected publications, and the relationship between 
professionalisiB level and journal productivity. Data were derived 
from responses by 1,028 of 1,27tt criminal justice educators who were 
mkiied a 69-itea questionnaire. All respondents were currently 
inWolved in teaching and/or research positions in the United States. 
Osing a modified form of Hall's Professionalism Scale, the degree ^^f 
. professionalism was rated for the following subscales: use of £he 
professional organization as a major referent, belief In. public 
service, autonomy, belief in self-regulation/ and sense or calling to 
the field. A journal publication scale wad8^€eveloped to assess the 
respondents* journal productivity, taking into account both frequency 
of publishing and quality of publication. Journal weights (means and 
standards deviations) w^ere calculated for each of the selected 
publications, and tKen weights were calculated separately for members 
of two professional organizations. The findings revealed that the^ 
criminal jus^^tice occupation lies in the upper-middl^ quadrant on the 
professions continuum (based on professibnalism level scores). 
Extensive variation was found among the rankings of the selected 
criminal justice publications, and the relationship between 
^professionalism level, and journal productivity .was negligible. The 
^ survey questionnaire and Hall's modified Professionalism Scale areft* 
appended. (SH) 
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Preface * ' ^ 



The major goal of the Joint Commission on Criminology and Criminal Justice 
Education and Standards ta to conduct and support research which contributes 

k to improving the qitalit> of criminology and criminal justice education. In 
addition to effurts of the Joint Commissioi^3yStaff,.a number of scholars around 
the country have received support from the Joint Commission in order to pursue 
research on i^ue^ surrounding criminolo^ and criminal justice education. 

This monograph, \%hich examines professionalism and its relationship to 
acholarl) productivity, represents an attempt at exploring some of tHe major 
dimension^ of the occupational role and orientation of those vvho deliver crim- 
inology and criminal justice ed^atiori. Of the multitude of tasks involved in 
improving the quality of an educational field, one of the most important is critical 
self-examinatioti. Such examination.can seVve as a foundation upon which the 
profession can improve and develop. As the authors Suggest, the field **. \ mist 
learn more about it'self, its members, and its publications, if the discipline 
expects to either professionally socialize neophyte^ or inform outsiders of thej 

.discipline's focus/' The Joint Commission hopes that the work of Professors 
Regoli irid Miracle will serve as a point of departure which th^ field cAn use in 
arriving at a better understanding of itself. . ^ ' 

^ TJje views of the authors are their own and may vary from those held by the 
Jvmt Commission. It is hoped that this monograph will generate discussion and 
debate^that will be useful /n advancing the quality of criminology apd criminal 
justice education. o * * . " 

♦ ' ^ Vincent J. Webb 

Principal Investigator 
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Abstract 



Crmuiial jii^tue ib an emerging adtideiiiit diacipline. Like other Emergent di&ci- 
plineh.^triiniiial justice must examine its {irograins, faiult^, btudeiitb, and asso- 
ciated activities. > * ^ 

•The research' reported here addresses three issup§. ( 1 ) the professional level of 
criminal justiVe educators, (2) rankings of a series of selected publications ;\^3) 
the relationsmp between professionalism level arid journal productivity . 

Data \*ere derived from responses hy 1028 of 1274 criminal justice educators 
to a 69-itein mail questionnaire. .\11 respondents were currently involv^etLiii 
teaching and/or researth positions, all v^ere employed in the United Statq;^; 

The fmdi/igs of the research revealed that (U^the criminal justice occupation 
lies in the uppCr-middle quadrant on the professions continiiunr-(hased on 
. professionalism level scutes), (2 ) extensive v ariation exists among the rankings of 
the;.*selected criminal justice publications, ahd (3) the relationship between 
professionalism level apd journal productivitj is negligible. 
\ 
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Professipnalism Among 
Criminal Justice Educators 




CrimjAal justice ' id emerging as an dutununiuuh^dcademii. discipline, apart from . 
socicHog), ps)qhoJog\, political science, and the like. In part, this autonomy is / 
observed when noting either the emergence of **neH'"' criminal justice programs 
on university campuses or nhen noting the increasing number of existing pro- 
grams opting to remove themselves from being contained within a parent disci * 
pline {e.g.,"&eing housed in a "Department of Sociolt^"). The net result of sut,h 
changes ha^ been a precipitous increase (over the last 15 years) in the number of 
progitnns offering criminal justice degrees. 

As a result of the movement for academic autonomy, criminal justice pro- 
grams, faculties, and students have been subjected. to continuous a^d rigorous 
evdluationd by other academicians. Academicians tf^ni tVaditi^ial drsciplines 
have often been haFsh in their criticisms. For example, the curricula of criminal 
justice pl^grams have be^n scoffed at as being too ''technically -orient^."" fbe 
credentials of criminal justice educators have been questioned, severely in many 
cases. Doubts have been voiced about the ability of criminal justice students to 
analyze abstra^^t subject nf\^tter. Academicians from traditional disciplines have 
been heard referring to a criminal justice program as. (l)tHe weakest on 
campus, (2) the program housing the .Neanderthals on campus, or (3) some 
combination and/or extension o^the two. An oft-noted reactioji by criminal 
justice faculty has be^n, "they are simply jealous, our enrollments are increas- 
ing, theirs are not." In part, this is true, yet it further damages relations between 
criminal justice arid other programs. For example, s^me "outsiders" (Becker, 
1973) Courrter with a r^timiale such as the following one. "The criminal justice 
program isVxperiencing enrollment increases because whereas our faculty chal- 
lenges st^udents, theirs cannot. .\11 they can hope is for their students to know the 
difference befween blood and ketchup I" Without digressing, to a "blow-by- 
blow*' description q( such clashes, it suffices to say, the battle goes, little is 
achieved. * , ^ • . 

We contend criminal justice programs, faculties, and students must demon- 
strate their merit and worthiness on a university's campus, proclamation by a 
state legislature is not sufficient. After all, criminal justice programs are akin to 
the **n^w kid on the block", acceptance does not come easily^ in paiit because 
others do not know what to expect. UnfortunatelyV tHte avenue through which 
many criminal justice programs have sought acceptance (Increased student 
enrollments) has not always pr^\ed effective in calming tKe waters betj^een them 
and other tiniversity i^rograms. Thm situation is made exceedingly more complex 



hIu'II iTiniiii^l ju-^lur f.i< uhv iiiniihrr^ M-rk out alt*'rnati> t* dM-iHH*?. of a<Tr|>- 
taiitr, f>ftfMi fiiuiui^^ tlif'iti hlinkt'tl. 1ia\r obser\eil >iliialions tas hay our 
,roHraj:iit*.s)'^\<li(vn- a t riiiuiial jtislur ?4t itllv im rnlKT'^ >\ork *ih r\aluatr(l l» a 
panel of tAithnif rvUnrvvs, ami not onlv i> ihr ^^ork derulj^Ml hiit tlio paiit l asM-rts 
tliat Hliilr'tlir v^ork is iiCrlia};."* satLsfat.lt»r\ (fttr ( rirriiiial jn?>luV), it iir>^ rtfi«*!ehs 
is*inft ru>r-ti> tlu- iiiux rsitj's slaiiiiartl . Tlir iiiiplu ationliVn- is t xplrc it. Oimiiial 
jiistii rfa(*ijh:> an- a« .i(iriiiu all> ahk tt» * oiriprtr oiilv cm a m akMl-chm ii \i rsion of 
tlir «ni\rrsit\\ mjnin'iiu'tils 

Thr sitiiatu>ii Is not as" l»lrat as pr«*srrit*Ml . Ml rm«frp nt diM ipliiH's liavr 
sii ii<:<:tr<l III tlirir formativr \i aryi Utr ain-ptaiiM", t riininal jiiMh c is no rxcrp- 
tioii In fait, a vvrll drfiiHul rttv dv fm.»a^e <inrrj;<nt disc iplim ^ »o tliroiij;li ih 
\ { I a( i|iiir<' iini\.« rsit\ nif*inl>rrslii|» anil (J) Uv a( i^orilcil the infoi^mal ^ainp of 
a< aih'iiiM iV^piM tahihtv" is^ipp^rnil. In iiian> stati s, frrior to a proj;rani hi-inj; 
prt sriittMl to,stu«h*nt>, it luiist hi* jiistifuMi a.s iiifritoriou^ b> o'lit.sjih rs [r.^ , tlTr ^ ^ 
ili an, \'irf-prrsuli*iit, pn'?^i«nt: hoanl'of ^•f;l•Ilt^, statr lrpslatiirr)y^Konnal 
anrptaiiur is iu»t «*aMl> a« niiin il.* \n\ v\hrr«* alonj; the liiu- thi; proj;rain i an he 
ilfrailnl, stalfnl, or ih-iayiil, h\ v\honi«*M*r, for v\hatr>er r-ummH^s). \i»tonly\4n v 
tin- profirani hi- tVrininatiil, hut oiu «* approMiL ithciirru iiliini fai rs i oiitinuoiis 
( o[»positioii, rvaliiation, ami i halhiip's. \ifv person |^rr> iiuislv ntNoKril in mr- 
. rii iiluni (ll'vrlopnirrii lan atU st tothis iliffu iilt\ .OiiiMaii iniaj;iiu- the iliffu iiltirs , 
^•rllOllllt^nM^ h\ thosr assriiil>inij; an riitire ilrjinn; jirantiiij; proj;raiii NrM-rtlii - 
Ifss, iiKtin i^tiniinal justu r proj:rtiiiis have j;aim il for^nal aiieptam e, lia\r hail a' 
riipriniliiin approM il (altlioiijrii ipiiti- oftrn not tlir one imtiall) <mi\ iMom-il), ami •« 
are fiinctioiiall) oprratiiij:. ^ 

<U\vv a program roinninii rsvopi ration an initial goal i>4o rstahlisli jnforuial 
tu^ailt mir an rptam To Jo mk fiiMiltv of the proj;ram must hr « o<;ni/ant of^hr ^ 
Vri|uirt iWnts. In ihr i-arlv goiiif:, it l^ not iim tlniinon for tli;/proj;ram ami its ^ 
farvlti to fall iimlrr.thr patrrnaliMir pur\ir*v of tin- iini\ ersU> s 'jiati-krrprrs " 
of arailrnnc frt i iloni-aml rxi i-llr^n r. "Vhrsr pitrkrrprrs. >hsrrMiij; i losriv thr 
prof;ram\s operation, its fai iiltv anil s<iiilrnt,s, an- ipin k tf» i ritii i^- ami sl«»w to 
ro^nplniifiit-^hut tht ) always makr'errtain tlinn pn-srm r |s known In sonir 
Ha\< the Mtnation is analoptlis to that of thr inmatr am! prison piaril i \]iu>\v ami 
Krjsoh, imh. (/iianis krrp''a wati lifiil e>r on iiiinales, sriiloni praisinj; work 
ilom- wril, \rt thrC arr i\ini k t,o writr infra* tion tim iilrnt ) reports for spn ifii^ 
'ain rr aiU \u Un\ lors, anil all aloiij:, thr •iiianfr. niakr i rrtain thr inmate knows hr 
i> tli«*rr. 

(/riininal jiistu i'iMlm ators liax^ Toi Msi tl tlii-ir rm*rj:> rihm^st i iitii elv on <U \i \- 
o|»in«: proj:ranis. (,i'm'rall> , tlie> liA\ c not i Ain.i^itniti il ^>ii .iiHuleiim quality , nor 
on i'stal>lishinj; tn.s with otliyr ihsriphm-s^ In faet, at many iiniXrr- 
silirs tlie i riininal jii^tur ^proj:raifi^lias vtithilrawii, jjii kiifjs. i oniplrtr auto^ 
noiny, anil n i Iiimoii. In part,'rrnninal jiistn hhinie for llir 

strainril n latioUs witli tl^osr from otlirr iIim iphm s. (h\v reaM>ii is that i rumiial 
jiistnf riliiratoYs liavi- faih-il to promote thriiiM-r^vi-s a.s aiaiieiutciaiis anil, 
thi'ir,ilis^iphm' as an ai aih niii onr. \ftrr all, aiuonj: mo.st of a iini\ «m s*ity 's 
sriiolars, a fh partrm iit'.s iiirrit i.s not .nK aMin-il l>y .stmlriit i-nr^Allmrnts but 
rathrr by tlie farulties' .< rnh ntiaU (v.jSj. higlirst ilrgn-r, ili'jjri r jrrantinj; 
iiistituhon) thr prrstij<i> of journals in whuh tliry publish, antl in\ol\riiient in 
j>rofrssional assoi iatioii.s. If < riininal jnstji r pn»j;rams ami fai;iiltirs arr r\rr to 
\iv mformalJy^ai rrptril,' tliry iniiM i oinprte apain.st other uniM-rsity farulty ami 
prof:raiiis m trrms of thr rstahhslnil (mstitiitionah/.ril) norniati\r ^.trm tilrr 
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(,tMirralK this has not .kS urmi, aiitUlirrr it has, thr rriiiiinal justice faniltv ' 
ha>r oftni faUrii short of the inarji. r , • • i 

Criimiial juMirr e(hirators can correct thih situation. \ [>Ucc to start is with 
research fociiMnj: on the "state of the art/' or the professionahsni h-vel of the 
oceiinatioirs menihers. Onet^ the professionalism h-vel is estahhsheil, and we 
ha>e Mime idea of v^here the .hsci[)hne hes on the professionsvontinuuin, v^e can 
asse.s>ain reiatitin to other <iiAci[)hiH>. , 

Criminal jn>tice educators ha>e traditionallv r^ejected doiiij; re>earch examiii- 
inir tlieir „i cnpatl(»n, a[>[»arentlv fetMuifi siich research is v.orthles> in com[»arist>ii. 
tt»re>earch ft»ciisiiij: on crime, for examph'. Wc disajjree^ >\ich>research is 
es^'iitial e>[>eciall\ for an eiiier-ent discifdine The pAr[>o>e of the research 
project 6iidei:taken here is threefol<i. First, v>e as>es5tlM- profe^sioiiaHism h->el of 

• rrimina! justice educators. Seroi«4^v^eoffer a rankinj: of >electeilcri^^^^ 
publicatitins. Third,, the reiati.uiship iif anv ) hetv^een prof^sionahsm and jour- 
nal nilhiication prodiiclivUv i^ estimated. \dd ressiiij; isMies as these i^vcritical fOr 
Vriiiiina! justice, tnniiii^i justice must U^frn more about itself, its iiiemhers, an<! 
it^ publications,' if the ,li>cipline ex[>t^ts to either professiimalK "Socialize neo- ^ 
nhv tes or inform outsitlcrs t)f the discifiline's focus. 

Sample ^ \' - . ^ ^ 

Data for thr project y^v .lerivl-.l from responses of 1028 of 127 \ luemher. of the 
' \merican Societv of Crmiiutdoj^v 1 VSC) mid tin; \cadeiii> of Criminal iii.stice 
Sciences ( VCjSli respondents were VSC incmbers; 368 respon(leiits were 
' \CJS meinhers; 276 respondent> held meinl)eVslii[> in b>>lii^^\S(. and, \CJS 
( \MJ \CJM.- The following; analvMs assessvs tlifO'reiices amoiijTTtrr^^icJlitM^ 
ship catejiories. , . ■ ^ 

R(»j4t*arch Procedures 

* Kach potential respondent was initially \eiit a MirAcv [)acket coiitaimiij: ( I) if 
V letter explaining; the research |uirpo;i-,;i2) a sur\e\ questuuinairc, and {M a 

huMuess-refdv return envolope. One w(-ek later, each was sent. a [)ost card 
f(dl(iw.-iip. The f)ost card served aj, a tliank >oii for those*alrea<l> ha> iuj: retiiriie<l ^ 

' tiiejr (|irestioniiaire, anti as a reinrmler-for those who had not. Three weeks after 
the . initial mailinj;. ii secoiifl stir\e\^)acket was mailed t>ut lo those not yet 
returning: their (piestionnaire. The sectmd mailing: [)acket was identical to the 
fir^t , ex<-ept the cover letter st r«:ssetl the iiiiportaiiVI- of the Miliject for the \ali<lity 

' of the research [>rojtVt. */i i i * 

' The mailmg survcv fcchnitpie ado[)tctl here Is similar to that prem^-jhed hy 
Dillman ( 1978), the total Desijrn Method (TDMM hut because of specific Imiita- 
ti<»fis, we were unable to fullv iin[)leiiieiit Dillman's ap[>roach. Nevertheless, 
altboiijrh we ouiittcd several of his WhuiquCs (e.j:., sending a fourth mailinj; to 
iioti-respondenls via c ertified mail),\e realized a response rate to our (pie«tlon. 
naire exceediu|; 80 percent (1028/1274). Had we uu[dt*mented 'all technupies ' 
adv aiiced bv Uillmaii we are certain the overall survey respoui^- rate w<mhi have 
exreWlect 8.*^ percent. • * * . , ' 
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Questicmiiuirt' * * * * . , 

r»)llgHin^ DilliiiaiM I'^TBk tfit tpit ntiot^Aairt v^ua pboto-rt diu aiul |>reM^-iite«l 
the »aiiipltrtl iiieiiilit rs in <) vt rtital fliiv^ ff)riiia*t. Tlit ({iit-sstioiiiiaire v\ab rive.|mj;ej> 
lonfi. tlivulet! *iiil.> lltrt-t part.s i (iiitaiiiiii^ 6*9 itMiis. Part oiiv ( oii^i^tetl <>f 30 I.ikert 
alt' itciii.s a^M'.sisiii^ profcbMoiialiMii (Hall, 1968. Siii/.(>k, 1972) and v^ork alitMia- 
tit>n (Miller. 1967|. l*art t\vo a^kt-d re.s|u>nflentj» to ( r) jank a htrit-.s oft rnninal 
' ju.stJtt [Mihlu ation-), and (J) ^\n>\s tlit- fr<'(]utntv tlitU had pnhli^hrd in rath. 
Part thrrt- fotni.st-tl on ttrtain of'tlu rt-.spontjt-nts* ift niojiraphu ^ittrihutt ;) (16 
itt*ni>,l . ' ' . ' 

Measiurt'iiieiit of \ uriables • , 

Tht* key variahlt'.s iii this rest-art li an ( 1 ) proft .sMtinalksfn (2)^jt>nrnal rankinJ;^, 
antl (,^) jt>nrnal prutliit tiv it\ . lit-h>v\ v\t-j \|)lani lu»v\ eat li ij> t t»nt eptnali/etl antl 
(>|>eruti(>nali/e<l in thi.s reisearcli. > ^ 

Vt the tnitset, |)rt)fe^sit)nahj»ni antl relaletl t tint epta niiiht he tlefnietl. e 
a-Jt rd)e to the |>t>»itit>n atlvantetl 1>\ Vt>lhiier antl \Iilli> (1966). \ "[irtifessitMr* is , 
an itleal type, nt>t exihtnij; ni re.dity, htit tt» v^lnt'li all tut ti|)alit>ns strive. Ml 
in t u{>ation<« t an he hit atetl t>n a t t>ntiniiiiiiu raiij^inj; frtnii Im iiij; lej,.s prtife^^itiiial 
to Immiij; iiit>re |)rofe^Moiial. Tli\i..s, we avtiitl di^t iibisin^ v\lietlier tirJitit a [larti- 
tiilar tMtii|>atit>n (e.j;., t riiiniial jn^tite etlntattir^) ij» d profession, htU rather, 
ideiftify \s here an m t ifpatit>n lira t>n the t tMitiiniiiiii. " Proft^ssioiiali/.atitiiiV refers^ 
to the (tlynaiint ) f>n>t e-js vvlicrt an ottiipatitiii t liaii^es in tliret titnis (t)ii.siMleiit 
with heiiij; a |>r»>fej»j»it>ii. Prt>fe>»&it>iialisin" is an itletilt)^ aHtl aj»j»t>ciatetl at tiv- 
iticj* that lan he ft>iiiitl ni iiiiiiiert>iis ot t iipati^ial ^rtiiips where iiieinhe^^s strive 
for prtifedditnial status. Our foi iis here, is t>ii the toinept prtifessioiialiMii, by 
exaiiiiiiiii>;; a ^pex ifn* at tiv ity , ]t>nriial pnhlit'atit)ii pj/tnlin tivitv . ^ 

Several nays eKist tt> assess the ejfteiit an t>t t iipatioii is prtifessigiializetl, tir in 
othrr Hortls, whtrre an tu t ii{>atit>ii lies t>n the t t>utiiniiiiii. One iiiij;lit ewiniiie an 
ptt ii|;atit>ii liisttirit ally aiitl nt>te thtNt lia^ii^es toiisistent with profe^hsitiiializatitHi 
haV inj; taken plat e. Cain t>initaiitly , strut tiiral t liaii^es at rt»ss t>t t iipatitiiib t oiild 
he (uinpartnl antl tt>ntrasted, iiiasiniich as they tleiiitnistrate that an t)t t iipatioii 
Is further alpiij; it)^- profession's ttiiitiiniiiiii than ib aihilher tnie. In the pwseiit 
stinly we have rejct tetl iisiiij; thii> type t)f apprt>a( li antl liaveAiptetl ftir a iiitire 
quantitative, einpiriral one. ^ . 

V^e feel a tjuantitativi' appniat li is hest stiiletl for atltlres.siiij: the '^t»heareli 
(]iiestit>iis initially :|>osetl. Our pt>ditioii is toiisistent with the tme advaiioetl by 
>Rrtzer ( 197.i.7(); win n he notes "the more profebbioiial the tit t upatitni, the more 
likely the iiitliv idiia|s in that ot t iipatioii are.to be profes.sioiial at the iiidivitlual 
levtd,'' Vs is Ritzer*^, our ftx ifs i» on iiulividiial profes.sitiiialisiii. 

One w^y of asaessuij: iiitHvitliial professioualisii/ib by making HalPs (1968) 
proft^ssionahsin st.ale, as revisetl by Snizek ( 1972) tRcupatitiiially specific. (The 
ttimpltite iiUMlifietl m ale is slitiwn in Apendix B.) This st ale taps five dimensions, 
of prt>fessionalisni. ( 1 ) use t)( the professit>iial t>rg»iiizatit)n as a major referent, 
(2; belief in piiblk service, (3) belief in autonomy, (1) belief.in self-regulation, 
antl (T)) sense 6f i ailing to the field. The revised prtifessionalisin scale contains 25 
'Likert St ale items, fivt-'for eat lyiibscale. All responses are scoretl on a five-point 
t (MitinuunK Proft»ssionalisin lev el scores-could range frt>ii)<orTlov^) to 23 (high) for 
eac h subscale. Ft>r all subscales, the higher the scale score, the greater the 
professionalism on the dimension. Each subscale is described below. 
♦ •* ^ ' 
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( se^of the VroJesmmaCOr^amzaUon as a^ajor Referent ( ORG 4 \ ^ 

This <ii|iuMisioii of prufessioiialism foi uses on the degree to which praoUt ioners ' 
use the forntal or iiifurinal urgaiuzat^iii as a major source of ideas and judgments 
fur <lecisions. Professional assot:iations reinforce values, beliefs, and identities 
Hithin a profession. Bv attending professional meetings and reading journals, 
workers flevelop •'colleague consciousness/' Consecpientlv ,= they are influenced 
by standards of their'professioii (Gross, 1958). (See Item's 4-5 in \ppeiidix B ) 

Relief m Public Service f PL HI AC) * 

••Professionals" helievt** th^ ir occupation is indispensihle and beneficial to 
socit^tv (Gross, 1958). But, III some instances, <5utsiTlers may nothe conv inced of 
the iiidispeiisibility of services performed bv the occupati<ui. Newcomers may 
therefore be slow to develop this belief. Nevertheless, the degree to which this 
orHJiitatlon develops is an indicaior of'professioiialisiu. (See Items .6- 10 in Xf)- 
peiidix B. ) 

Uitonoitty {Al TO) 

Autonomy involves a professional belief that indi^duals must make their own 
<Ierisioiis regarding their work. Practitioners believe tVy should be free from 
external pressures in detVrminih^what or bow work \^ to be done ((iross, H>58) 
(Sfte Items 1 1-15 in .Appendix B.y ^ 

RidiefuuSelfRe^itlqiumfSKLhl^EG) . 

Another dimension of profes.sionalisin is the belief that the person best able Uy 
ju<ige the y^ork of a pVofessional is a feUow professional. Gross ( 1958) calls this 
"colleague control." Because of the state of speciiilized knowledge in their fieht 
only colleagues, not outsiders, are able to judge the qudity of their work. (See 
Items 16-20 ip .Appendix- B.) ^ % ^ 

Senseof Calling to the Field (CALLING) * ^ . i • 

* This dimension of profesftionalisin reflects practitioners' dedication to theint 
work. Professionals will perforin their work even when few extmnsic rewards 
are available, doing it for* psychological gratification. Worti is <lefmHl as an 
end in itj^elf, not merely a means to an end (Gross, 1958). (See Items 21-25 m 
Appendix B.) ^ ^ ,^ , i 

Journal Publication Scnle ( }PS ) 

The journal publication scale reflects the respondents' journal productivity. 
\^ hen developing the JRS scale our goal was to construct ^ discriminating index: 
simultaneously takihg both frecjuency of publishing^aml quality of publication 
into account. ' 

To aVcomplish this, the mean evaluative weight for each journal was tirst 
muJtiplied by the number of articles that the respondent reported having pub- 
, lished in each respective journal. For example, if a respondent had published 
* once each in SocuU Problems; CriminqUfgy. and [he Journal of Criminal Justice, 
the summated score would be (1) • (10,94) -H (I) • (M),23) + (I) • (9.09) = 
30.26 (see Table 5).^ The resuhing values were then subjected to a principal , 
' component factor analysis. No rotation was performed since a smgle factor 
solution was assumed, The-factor loading Coreach journal was niuUiplied by Us 
standardized score and the products were summed, Respondehts'iPre (in the 
J PS scale) thus represents a weighted composite of the frequency and quality of , 
their self- reported journal publications,* 
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Statisitiral Pr4>f'<'tluri»i4 

** *» 

r«> ailtlrod tilt- n-»tMdi tjiit-stioiis poM't!, \dryin^ s^tatibtital tet Iuiiijiu'i> ner^ 
titili/.(-ti. Pr<iffs»it)iialiMn was asse^st-tl h\ t-xaiuiniiig s^tiiuiiiattNl bcale i)«i)re^, 
^iil)M dit- Mores, aiitl ilt-iu ^(t>re^, ft»r eat li re^»>pon(Ieiit. Meaiiji and htancturd 
/l('Matit)ii9 are reported. 

Jouriiai wei<;lit9 iiiieaiis) aiitl fitandard tleviatitiiis)) Hert 4i\itially t alt tdated for 
eat li t>f the selettetl ptd>lit atittiin, aiitl tlieii wei^lits (iiit aiis ami »taiulartl tlevia- 
titJiis) Here ealt idatetl .separately ft>r \S(*., \(1JS, aiitl AS(-/ VCJS iiieiid)ers. 
TlieM- raiikiiig» Here ^^tippleiiieiitetl Hitli raiikiiif;.'^ asse^siiifj tliffereiu ej> (if any) 
[>et\%eeii tluK^e liaviii>; ptilili^lietl iii tlie journal aW-tlm^e hIui Iiave not. 

The relatit>ii.sliip l^etueen prtife^^bitinalisini antt jt>tirnal prtulut tivity was t^-sti- 
inatt-d Via ^tt-pwist nuiltiple regres.<«it>n prttt eilure?*, Hitli proft ^tsioiiahsni (antl its 
V ariaiit^>tjhsc ah s) i iMu eptiiali/.eti^ih tlie intlt pentleFi^\ariahIe antl jtiiirnal prt»- 
tliit*iivitv thtMh'peiitieiit one.' 

Results ' ^ 

Kesi an^'ii residts are presentet*!! m Tahh* I thrtnij^h Talih' 15. i Jlik I through 
l al>h' . I atltlrt-ss the prt)fessit>italifeni h'vel tif t runinal justite t^lclt^^ttirs. The 
luglit ^t [irt>fest»u»nalisni level is idjServiL*t| for AS(- niendp^^s (X ~ 68.94; 
\d-MO.M)) iT^' 2), ftdhiHed by ASC/ACJS niend)ers (\ - 68.38; / 
mI - 1 1.29) (Tajfie^U, ant! ACJS niend)ers f\ = 67.60; sti - 10.06) (Tahh- 11). 
Thf overall prt»fessit)nalisni sttire mean is 68.33 (stI ^ 10.52). F'xamining inter- 
vale tlifferentes. He see that regartlless t)f niend)frship rategt)ry (AS(', ACJS, or 
V< JSk the Inchest prt)fesbionali'sm std>scal(* setires are t)n the PUBLKl 
tiiniensit>n. thffereiu't-s tin the remaining prt)fessi(»nalisni suhst oJt ii anuiiig mem- 
bership eategt)rii'S are negligible (see TiH^les 2-1). 

" Intiat ategt>ry it>niparisons (oniitting the F^l BM(1 sttbsrale), rev^'al that 
anitmg \S() nit-inbers i Table 2) the next highest stt>ring prtifessitinalisin suhst ale 
4^ CALLINH; (\ = 15.33; sd -3.65), ft>Jlt)wed by SELFRKG (X = 12.88; 
s'd ^ 3.87), MTO^ (X = ir.8l; sd ^ 3.51) and ORGAN (X = 11.35; . * 
sti ^ 3.09). Ktir \S(1/.\(JS members (Table 1) the t»rtlering is ithMitical, al- 
tht>ugh tlusniean^ anti standartrdeviatitins ehangetl ((^-ALLING; X = 15. t2; 
sd 3.V): AITO: X ^ 12.08; sd 3.75< ORGAN: X = 10.72; sd = 3.32). 
F'or AGiS^nn-mbers (Table 3), the tirtlering tif the >nbscales is similar, exeept 
AIT<X (X = 11.68) sbtms a hJwer mean subseale set; re , than ()RGAN 
- I 1.72); bnt the jlifference is slight, Data prusented in Table I llirouglr 
Table A suggests that tlifferentes either between and/tir among membership 
t ategtiritjs are nvghgdd^, memberstif eat h category appear equally professional. 

Table 5 reports the journal weight* assigned by the Itilal sample (N 1028). 
As St t n in tbe table, wtiights ranged frtim I 1.82 (high) (or the American Sociohgi- j,,,^ 
ial Heiieu (ASR) t6 5'"* t*"^ ) Police, suggesting that resptnitjents v ieweti-jHT 
\SR pubhtatituiabtiut twite as benefici^al to tlie disciphne as one in Police. Table 
i also tiffers d measure t>f journal, rettignilitm. (Glenn ( 1971 > refers to this as the 
'Vxiensit^v'' factor.) Tp the ^(i of each j^urnafs weight a number is sht)wn (in 
parent h*eses). This number sl^rtws the actual number of respontlertts weighting 
the journal. This number^ Reflects how well-known the publication is by the 
membership, the higher the number the greater the recognition. Tbe journal 
mt>st respondents recognized was Crime and Delincjuency (79.8 percent rectyrti- 
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Table 1 

Professioiialbiii Scores for the Sample (N, = 1028) 



Subsralc 



()R(;\N 

I belirve t!u» prof^'hJiioiial orjiauizatioris 
^lioiihi h(> Mi{){»»rte(l. 

• I HysttMiiatirally reail the pr()ft'*5>ioriaI 
« jouriiats. 

I rejjiilarly attrud tlir profehsioiial riitvt|rij;h 
at tlieiiattorial arul/or n»poiiaI level. 

The professional organizations ^h> not really 
(h> too iiuirh for the average academician. 

Ahhough I Honhl Hke to, I really don't 
read the jirofebsioual jonrnals too often. 

rt Win: 

If e\er an orcnjiatiori i* in(lis[)ensil)le, it 
Is this one. 

Some (>ther oc(*nf)alions are artnally more 
important to society than mine is. 

The importance of t)eing an -academician is 
sometimes overst ressed. 

I think that my profession, more than any 
other, is essential for society. 

Other professions are actually more vital 
to society than mine i*v, 

AL TO )^ . 

i make my own decisions in regard to what 
is to be done in my work. 

f don't have an opportunity to exercise my 
own ju<lgment. . 

My own decisions are snhjeet to review. 

I am my own boss in almost every work- 
related situation. 

Most of my decisions are reviewed by other « 
people in the institution in which I work. 
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\ 


SI) 


11.32 


3.21 


L()2 


.68 


2.26 


1.04 


2.25 


1.18 


2.96 


1.20 


2.24 


1.07 


16.81 


^ 3.89 


2.76 


• 1.30 ♦ 




.93 


:i.22 


1.21 




1.22 




1.08 


11.88 


3.42 


') i\ 1 
Z.U 1 


Qi 


1.68 


.81 


3.57 


1.14 


2.19 


' I.IO 


'^.46 


1.15 



Taft)l«* 'l coiitinuod 



Subscale X SI) 



SELFRK(; 3.89 
My fellow acadtMiiicians pretty liiueli know 

how well we all do in our work. ' 3.09 1 . 12 
There is not much opportunity to judge how 

another academician does Ins/her work. 2.7u • 1 . 1 1 

A prol)leni in my profession is tfiat no one "^f 
really knows whatjijji; fellow qcadeniicians 

are doing. w> -« 2.91 1.16 
My felloW academicians have a pretty good 

idea about each other^s competence. ^ 2.80 1.21 
There is really no way to judjil» a fellow 

acadeini^'i^n's competence. 1.93 .86 

CALLIN(; ; ^ 14.98 :i.61 

There are v^ry few acadeniiciaiis who don't ,» 

really iielieve in their work. 2.92 ^ 1.09 

Most academicians wouhl rcniain in the • 
professTou even if their salaries were 

reduced. .1.03. 1.17 

It ts encouraging to see the high level 
of idealism.whic h is inafntained by the 

niend)e^s ^f iny department. .'i.ll-*^ 1.24 

' The dedication of academicians in niy 
dis(*ipliiie is most gratifying* 2.76 1^ 1.5 

People in my profession have a real - ^ ' 

*Valling'' for their work. ' ' 3.14 1.06 

OVKRALL FR()FP:SSI<)\ALISM * - 68.33 10. .>2 
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Table 2 

Profe»si6iiali»ni S<M)re8 for ASCinenibers (N = 368) 

/ 



Siihsnilf ^ SI) 

()R(;vN : nr. 

I In^lifvc the j)r<)ffsj>i<>iidl orjrani/.alionh 

.sli<iiil<l MtpporttMl. ^ t I "- -"i 

1 >\Mcinatirally rt*a<l tin* pri)ft*«»sii)iial 

journals. - j^ ^ 

I rf'|iiilar|\ atlt^iul tfit* profehsioiial iiitM'tin^is « 

at the uattoiial aiifl/<rr reja«)"al levt'l. 2.33 1 .22 

TU4i4irf)fessif)iial organizations ^lo not reaiU 

flo too iiiuoli for tlie averajie arafltMiiif'ifaii 2.*)0 1 . 11 

Vltltou^li I Hoitlfl like to, I really floti't ,^ 

read tlie profehhioiial joitriiaU too often. ^ 2.13 '^ 1 .00 

PIBLIC . I7.^)a 3.59 

If ever an oeeiipation is inlli^pensil)lt^ it j 
^ i^JiJiU one. I * 

Some other o(*eitpations are a<*tually more ^ 

important to tso<'iety than mine ih. ' 1.0.) A\H 



The importance of heinjj an aeaclemieian is 
sonietinteh overstresseil. — 



3.02 1.21 



3.22 -f^2^l 



I think that m) profession, more than any 

frther, is e.sseiitial ff)r >oeiety. ^ 3.57 1.13 

Other professions are aVtnull\,mort^ vital 

to society than mine ih. 3.73 1.01 



[ make my own <leeisionh in 're«:irril to what is 

tt) he (lone in iny vvV^rk. *^ v . 2.02 .*^2 

I don't have an opportunity to exereise mv 

own judpnent. I -70 .81 

My own deejsionis are ^nhjtM't to review. ^ 3. 1 . 1^ 

! ant uiy own hoss in almost every work- 
related situation. , ' 2.22 1.11 

Most of my derisions- are reviewed hy other * 

people in the institution in whi<di I work, * 2,42 1.13 
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^ * " * ' 
TuhU' 2 ro|itiiiUf(l ^ * , 


* > 

> 




Subscate ^ % , ^ . - 


X 


SD 


SKLFRKG ' * . ' 


12.88 


3.87 


My ffllow a(*a(ieniieiaiis prj^-tty iniieli know , 
how well we all do in our work. 


3.t):j 


1.12*- ' 


There is not niueh opportunity to 

how another academician does his/her work. 


2. 13 


1>H) 


\ problem in my profession is that no one 
j-eally knows what his fellow academicians 
are do^n^, ' ^' > 


2.80 


M6 


There is really no way to judge a'fellow * t 
^ academician's competence.^ 


1.89 


.89 


CALLING 


15.:« 


3.65 


* r There are very few academicians who don't 
n^allv believe in their work. , 


2.97 


1.07 


Mo8t academicians would remain in the 
profession even if their salaries w^ere ^ 
, ' reduced' 


2.89 


1.12 


h is encouraging to see the high level of 
idealism which is maintained by the members 
of niy depar^iient. 




h22 


^ The dedication of acadeniieians in my 
^ discipline rs most gratifying. 


2.85 


1.16 


t Peopje in my profession have a real ' 
"calling'' for their work. 


3.24 


1.08 


OVEBALL PROFESSIONALISM 


68.94 


10.40 
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vTable 3 

Professionalism Scores for ACJS Members (N = 368) 



Stihdcaje ."^ — 


\ 


SI) 


ORGW 


11,72 


3.20 


1 heheve the professioival orfjaiiizatioius 
should l)r supported. 


1. 56 


.61 


I sy.stentatieally read tlie professional. 
jottritaU. 


J. 4 1 


i iV^ 

1 .UtJ 


1 regularly attend the professional ineetinjjs * 
at the national and/or regional level. 


0 *io 


r IK 


The professional organizations do not really 
do too nnich for the average acadeiiticiait. 




1 . 1 o 


Although 1 would like to, 1 really don^t 
read the professional journals too often. 


J. f.) 




PIBLIC 


16.04 
< 


3.94 


If ever an ocelipation is iudispeitsihle, it 
is titis one. 


2.45 


1.28 


Some other occupations are actually more 
important to society than mine is. 


.5.oU 


OA 
.VO 


The importance of being an academician is 
sometimes overstresaed. 


'I OA 


1 1 


I think that my profession, more than any 
other, is essential for society. 


') 1 1 
1 1 




Other professions are axUually more, vital 
to society than mine is. ' 


. 3.42 


I. -10 


ALTO 


n.68 


O A 1 

o.Oi 


I make my, own decisions in regard to what 
i5» to be done jn my work. 


r 




I don't have an opportunity to exercise my " 
own judgment. 


. 1.6S 


^ > .74 


My own decisions are subject to review. ^ 


3.61 


1.08 


1 am my own boss in almost every work- 
related situation. 


2.09 


1.03 


. Most of my decisions are reviewed by other"> 
people in the institution in which I work. 


2.42 


1.08 
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I'ablr ,'i foiiiiiuu-tl 



SKLFRKG 



SI) 



.My fellovv acadeiiiiciaiiij pretty iiiiirli kiKxw 
hoH v,v all do in our work. , 

There i,s not iiiiiofi upportiiiiity to judge 
hoH another aeadeiuieiaii does liis/her work. 

\ problem in my profession is that no one 
really knows what his fellow aoadeniirians 
are doings 

My felTow acach'munans Iiave a pretty good 
i<iea about eaeh other's competence. 

^ There is really oo way to judge a fellow 
ueadeinirian\s roinpetence. 

There are very few aehdeniieians who don't 
reallv believe in their work. 



Most acadeuTicians would remain ui tfie 
profession even if their salaries were 
reduced. 



It is encouraging to see tfie fiigh level of 
idealism whiefi is maintained by tfie members 
of my (iepartnieait. 

The dedication of academicians in my 
discipline is most grYifying* ^ 

People in my profession have a real 
•*'*calling" for their work.' 

OVERALirPROFESSIONALI^M ' 



ii;i.73 
:i.l4 

2.76 

3.00 

2.82 

2.01 
il 

2.78 



2.98 
67.60 



. 3,79 
1.09 
1.13 

1.56 

1.23 

.86 
<i.46 

1.08 



3.15 1.89 



2,88 1,18 



2,52 1,05 



1.05 
10.06 
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Table4 

Profe88ionaliHjni Scores for ASC/ACJS Members (N = 276) 



_ _— ^ 
()RG\N 

I heltt've the proftv^siottal or^utttzatiotts 
, should he supported. 

/ I systematically read the professionaj ' 
journals. 

I regularly attend the professional meetings 
at the national and/or regional level. 

* The prt)fessional organizations do notiiully^ 
do too )iiU('h for the average academician. 

Ahhough 1 Hould like to, I really don't 

* read^he professional journals too often. 

PLBLIC , ' ' • 

If ever an oeoupatiori is indispensil)le, 
it is this one. 

Some othe^oi^eupations are actually nioi'e 
tmportaiU to society than mine isi^ 

The importa nre of being an academician is ^ ^ 
sonietinies overstressed. * 

I think that my profession, more than any 
' other, is essential for society. 

Other professions are actually more vital 
to society than mine is. 

ALTO * . 

I make my own decisions in regard to what 
is i6 he done in my work. 

I don't have an opportunity to exercise my 
own judgment.' * ' ' 

My own decisions are subject to review. ^ 

I am my own boss in almost every work- 
related situation. 

Most of my decisions are reviewed by other . , 
people in the institution in which I work. 
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''9 



X SD 


10.72 

- 


3.32 


l..')4 


.66 






2.17 


l.OI 


1.96 


1.08 


2.95 


1.25 


2.11 


1.06 


16.81 


3.97 


2.81 ^ 


1.32 




.93 




1.23 


'\ 'V> 






1.10 


1 0 OSI 

l^.Uo 




1.99 


^ .97 






1.68 


..84 


J3.66 


1.14 






- 2.25 


, 1.17 






2.53 


M.20 
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Table 4 coiitiilituMl 



Subscal^ 



My fellow acadenU.ciaiis pretty iiiiich know v 
how well we all do ni our work. 

There is not much opportunity to jCldge 
, how another acadenitctan does his/her work, 

A probtem hi my profession is thai no one 
really knows what his fellow aca(ieiiitctans 
are doing. ' «^ 

My fellow academicians have a pretty good 
idea about each other's competence. 

There is really no way to judge a fellow 
academician's competence. 

CAIJ.ING 

There arre very few aJademictaiis who don't - 
really belh»ve in their work. 

Most academicians would reinaili in the 
profession even if their salaries were / 
reduced. 

It is enc(uiragiiig to see the high level of 
idealism which is maintained b^ the npeiiibers 
of my department. » ^ 

The dedication of academicians in my 
discipline is'most gratifying. 

People in iny profession have a real 
*Vallinj!j" for their work. 

WERALI. PROFESSIONALISE 
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Table 5 



.Mean Journal Wei^;hl8 A8»i^i^d by the total Sample (N = 1028^ 



jotiriiul Puhliratioii" 



X/nT()j;niti(Mi'' 



SD 



1. 


Viiifriran S()('ii>h)^i<'al Hevifv\ 


11.82 


(701) 


8.24 


2\ 


Aiiifriraii Journal of Socioloj;) 


M.20 


(724)' 


7A)1 


3. 


Soi'ial KVolihMU:^' 


10.9^4 


(633) 


6.21 


1. (Iriiriinoli^^v 


10.23 


(767) 


' L63 ; 




La<\ and St7cit*ty Rfvifw " * 


10.23 


(312) 




6. 


Journal of Rfbcarrli in (Irinieainl Dflinquenc) 


10.13 


* (652) 






JOl'RNAI. OF CRIMIN AL LAW 








WDCHIMINOLOOY 


10.00 






8. 


British Journal t)f (*riniiiioloj:y 


9.6^1 




L79 


^ 9. 


(^riine and I)t4in(|iit'ncy ^ ^ 


9.54 


(8iy) - 


3.71 ' 

< 


10. 


Journal <)f (Iriniinai JiivStirt* 


9.09 


(6-t7) 


.f.94 




(irinif and Soc ial Justict* 


8.37 


(420) 


6.21 


12. 


Journal of VoHce Scifner & Adniin.^ 


8*.33 


(597) ' 


4.40- 




lnt«'r. Jourvof (lrnninoloj;y & PtMiolo|?> 


8.28 


(405). 


' 4^4, ^ 


14. 


LuH & Fluman Btdia\ior 
» 


8.23 


CUO) 


1.^0 ' 


l.>. 


Criminal Justirt* & Briiavior 


7.76 


.(3H>n 


3^90 ' 


16. 


Fi»d<»ral Pr()hation * . ^ ' 


7.51 


C^5)^ 


4:48 * 


17. 


Oimiiial Justice Review 


7.17 


(4:{9)' 


3.41 


18. 


, Acta (^riminoloj;i(*a * , ' # 


6.60 


(324) 


3.62 


.19. 


\bst raotfe on F^oliee^Seienee 


6. 16 


(40-J) 


,\6.29 


20. 


\nieri(*Hn J. ()(^a)rre('tiotis 


6.39 


(624) 


4.05 


21. 


LAK J<)uriial of (^Iriniinal Justire^ 


5.83 


^372) 


3.00 ' 


22 . 


yolireChtef, 


5.76 


(639) • 


'4:36^ , 
\4.76 , 




• 

-Police . ^ s 


5.74 


(541) 



" riie^rjght for the JCLC nas jriveti on the qiiehtiooMaire. it was not asslgni'd by the 
respoinleiits. ^ % \ > 

•'\Iean> are hhown only where the N is five or niurt* . ^ 
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tioiiK folloHt'ii In tlif '\mvru an Jourmil oj Six lolo^y ( VJS^ (70 pt rct nt rt cog- 
HitiouK tilt' \vki>\ rviitpn/A t\ |ifil>lu atioii \sas /.au and Human Behanor (30 
perreiit rt't'ogHitioii). ' . ' ** . 

TaMt* 7i Aova iiftt dihlreho other ^*qually%dlieiil iftMie*. For example, vvt- raiiiiot 
tit'teriiiint* Hlielhvj; uV iit>t there is variation dintuig nieiiibert>hi|* t ate^ories in 
their r^inkiit^A. Nor <dii v^etell if Ihost |luhh^hlllg in ^ journal.raiik it <!iff<'reutly 
. than those v\ho Iiave not. QueNtions like these are achlressed in TaMe/) tliron^li ^ 
TalWe ^ . ' \ J 

'\dh\v 0 tliron^li I'ahh- 8 present the v^eiglits assigned h\ the total AS(1 
inenil>«rsliip (Talih* ()), \S(I inemhers not publislang in tlie journal (Tj^le 7). 
and \S(! ^nemhrrs puhlislnng in the journal (Tahle 8). In Tabh- 0, the tlirtH* 
liyihest rariking journ^lb are 'the ^{n^eru an Sotiolofxitnl Hvineu ( \SR) / 
f\ ^ l^^68, s(l - 9.J3), folhmetl b\ the \inerttan Journal oJ Sotiolo^y ( VJS) 
(\ = I2.a')/Ml = 7.98), and ^oria//Vo/*/('m.s(X ^ A2.'M)^m\ = 6.67). Kaeli is a ' ^ 
trailitionaIN stit lologital piihhcatiun. J«iurnal» sliov^ing the ino^t iVspondent 
ret ognition Here Crifhinola^y (8^t pertent), (^nme and Deluiquemy ((ID) (83 
pen ent), ami US (79..i percent). T^ihle 7 reports the journal weights assigned \ry 
\S(*. menihers not piihhbhing in the journal. The three must higlilv v\eighte<! 
journals are thti sanie as reptirtetl in T.at)le 6, with the irieans and standard * 
dev lations < liaiipiig nniiiiiiallv . Finally , in Table 8, the weights assigned bv \S(* 
nienibcr'S |niblisliing in the joiiriiUl are shovMi. Here, v'ariati<ni from the data, 
pn-sentetl in Tables 6 and 7 is noted. Among ASC^'^M'*'" ''*'' Stnial ProhlenisS f 
\\ ^r.O.lod - ^:l^))jAy(r-andSi}v\ety'Re\wn{\.= 15.00/sd ^ 15. 58), and 
\SR^\ = l.l.OO, sd = 8.96) arr the most higlijyweiglrted.. 

Next, exaniiiiiiig sinner t ategories ^niong ACJS iiTenibers, v\e look to Table 9 
throiidl Table I I. Table 9 sliow^^liat the {Upae highest ranking journals (omit 
tingle staudani, the Journal ofCriminql Imu and Criniinolo]^} (J('L(1)) v\ere 
the Journal uj CnnunYd Justite (JCJ) (X = 9.89, sd = 3.98), the Journal of 
Researi\tn Crime and l)elin(fiten(:y (JRCD) (X - 9.7*/, s(} = 1.21), and tlv 
JourVial of Roliu* Stien((*and \dminist nation (JPSA) (X = 9.65, sd = L32). 
(ioiit oiiiitaiitiv , jourii^ having the greatest rerogiiition factor iiu luded Polu o 
Ciyiej (76. 6, percent), CO' (72.6 percent), and JC^ (^1.5 peret'nt). Observing 
Table 10, we see that for non-puhlisliing ACJS niernbers, tlie^irderhig of l^he 
three journals Jiav ing the highest weights remains as it did hi Table 9; only iJyi^ 
means and standard cleviations (Hanged. But when looking at Table II rA(J^ ^ 
publishers), tlit* ino*sl striking rimbiig is tl^e small number/ of pnbliti^t ions listed 
For this < aU'gorv , only \ joi>fnals were published in five or imTre tinie^fi (criterion 
to have weight reported) by ACJS members. *• * 

Finally , to exan/ne fhe rankings assigned by''ASCA\CJS membexs we look to 
Table 12 through Table U. The overall weights (Table 12) assigned b^ johit^' 
\ members, as well as journal retogiiition iiiunbers, mosf closely approxijuate 
weights and recognition assigned by ASC members (Table 6). \lt hough the 
corrr^pontlence is imperfect, considerable 'similarity does exist. Similarly, 
afnong the non- publishing ASC/ACJS members (Table 13), the ordering of the 
highest rar^'ing journals are similar to those observed for ^\SC non-publishers 
(Tahle 7). But among ASCMCjS non-publishers, differences are noted from 
those reported for ASC puhTishers (Table 8). However, based on weights pre- 
sented In Table 12 a we are certain the differences between ASC/ACJS 
publishers and ASC publishers (Table 8) is a/function of the joint members ijot ^ 
having sufficiently published Jn either ASR or .\JS to allow reporting theirr 

Respective weighfs. 

» • • 
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Table6 

Mean Journal Wei^jhts Assigned by ASC Memberfe (N = 366) 



Journal Publicatioii"* ^ 


X/rectJjjnition*' 


SI) 


I. Vnierira^ii Socioiojiual H?vu»u 


13.68 


(286) 


9.23 


2 . Viiiericaii Joiirnal of Sonolo^y 


12.85 


(291) 


7.98 


^ t^orial ProhlJius 


12.39 


(268) 


6.67 


\. LaH and Socict\ Ri'vieu 


^ 10.95 


(221) 


6.27- 


5. (^Viininolof^ 


10.19 


(308) 


4.19 


6. J(),L'RNAL()FCR1ML\VLL4W ' 
AN D C M I ^ ()1 AiG'i w 

9i Journ^al of Krht?arch iii (.rune and Urluiqurnt'y 


10.00 
9.99 


(268) 


.>.oo 


8. British Journal of Criiniiiolofiy 

9« (.f uut' and l)e|inqiM«^y \ 


9.81 
9.18 


(2-t6) 
CW) 


1 A 1 

4.01 


10. Oiuir.and Social Jiislit**" 


8.65 


(162) 


O. V I 


I I . J.aw & Human Behavior 


^8,32 


(126) 


D .0.1 


12. l^ler. Jour, of Criniinoh)jiy & Penology 


8.16 


..(165) ■ 


•> on 
.4.0V 


\'.\* Jourhal of Criminal-Justice 




(166) • 


'X OA 
.>.VO 


14. Lrunuial Justice Of Behavior 


' '7.13 


(141) 


'X 1 1 
.>.4 1 


15. Federal Probation 


6.95 


(289) 




16. Acta (.riinrnologica 


6.50 


(138) 


*i oo 


-17. Criminal Justice Review 


^ 6.39 


(129) 


3.28 


18. Journal of Police Science & Admin. * ^ • 


6.23 


(1S6) 


3.07 


19. .American J. of Corrections - 


V/ ';>.88 


(220) 


3.74 


20. LAh Journal of Criminal Justice 


5.19 


(103) 


- 2*64 


^ I . .Abstracts on F^olice Science 


5.04 


(113) 


• 7.79 


22. Police 


> 4.38 


(142)^ 


2.84 


2.3. Police Chief * 


4.30 


(t'53) 


3.37 



^TheJVYeighl for die JCLC ^as given ihe queslionnonre, il was 
respondenls. 

'►.Means are shown onl^ where die N is fivj^r mori;. 



not dSsSigned l>y die 
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, Table? 

Mean Jaufnal Weights Assigned hy ASC iMembers ' 
« (not publishing in the journal) 



Jotirital Putilioatioii' « 


X/recognition*' 


sf) 


1. -Aiiferirait ^^ociolo^ical Kt»\i(»v\ 


V 13 36 


(2 )9) 


u ou 
o.Vo 


2. Aiiu^rirait Jotirital of Sociology 


l*> 






"Social Prohlt'iiis 


1 1.74 




0. iw 


t. Lav* aitd Society Revi'en 


10.62 




1 Aft 


f>. (*.riiitiitolo{;y - . • - 


10. 1;') 




4. lo 


o. J l/l iJ)r I-iA W 

AM) CRIMINOLOGY • ^ 


10.00 






7. Journal of Research iit (^riiite atul I)f linciuencv 


9.93 




3,90 


8/ British Joiirna^^rf Criminology 


9.90 


(231) 


L71 


9. Crime anil D^'lincjnency , * 


9.18^ 


(260) 


' 3.68 


10. Crime and Social Justice 


8.28 


(156) • 


6.15^ 


1 1. Inter.. Jorir. of Criminology & Penolojjy 


8.11 


(1.18) 


3.90 

'r 


*12. Law & Hunian Behavior 


8.08 


(1211 


4.93 


13. Journal of (]riininal,Justice 


7.t8 


( 14r>) 


4.07 


14. (Criminal Justice & Behavior 


6.90 


( 129) 


3. 12 - 


15. Federal Probation^ 


6.69 


(251) 


3.80 


16. Acta Oimttiologica 


6.47 


(136) 


3.85 


17. Criminal Justice Review 


6.31 


(118) 


3.39 


18. Journal of Police ^'ience & Admin. ' 


6.10 


( lib) 


3.11 ' 


19. American J. of Corrections ^ 


:).99 


(206) 


3.76 


20. L.AE Journal of Criminal-Justice 


r).13 


( 88) 


•2.76 ' 


2J . .Abstracts on Po^ce Si^kflicc 
22. Police . 


.S.Ol 


(IH) 


7.86 


4.42' (136) 


2.86- 


23. Police Chief ♦ 


4^i2 


(1+t) 


^3.4-t 



*Tl}e weight for the JCf.C was given on the (|iie8tioniKiire, it was not assigned hy the 
respondents. 

*' Means are shown only where the N is five or more. 
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Tables ^ ^ - . 
'Mean Jouriml Weighls Assigned by ASC Members 
* (publishing in the journal) 



Journal Fiiblio^tior^ 



X/n»oogiiitioii*' 



S!) 



1 . Social Prol)hMiis 

2. l.a\v & Society Ri'vien 

3. -Viiicricaii Socioloj;ical Review 
\. LaH & Huiuaii Bcliavior 

/ S. Amerjcaii Journal of Sociolojjy 

6 JOl RNAl.OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY. 

7. Criiniiu>loi!V ' . 

\ 8. Journal of Research iu (Trinie & Delintiueticv 

9. ,Crinie and I)clin«|nenry v ^ 

.10. Inter, jour, of Oiniinolo^y & Pt'noK){j:y 

1 1 (Criminal Justice & Behavior 

12. Journal of Police Science & Adniiu. > 

13. British Jourual oCClriininology 

14. Federal Probation 

15. Jourrial 6f (Criminal Justice 
..16. Criniinal Justice Review 

17. LAE Journal of'Criminal Justice 

18. -Police Chief 
. 19. American J. of Corrections 



17. 
15. 

if). 

Lt 

lo; 

9 
9. 

"a 

8. 
8, 
8 
7, 
6, 
6 
5 
4 
4 



OS (19) 
00 (17) 
00^11) 
20 ( 5) 
iy\ (11) 



00 
4^1 
38 



(39) 
i21) 



00 (30) 
10 (21) 



( 9) 
( 8) 
(13) 
(22) 
(17) 



33 (12) 
80* ( .5) 
M (11) 



9.29 
1S.S8 
8.96 
1.46 



3.73 

3.43 " 

2.75 

4.2S 

4.85 

1.46, 

2.06 

3.17 

3.47 

1.85 

L87 

1.79 

3.20 



*The weif;ht for the JCLC was p\en on the questionnaire, it was not assigned hy the 
respondents. • - 



respondents. 

^ *'Means are shown only where the V is five or more. 
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Table 9 ^ 



iMean Jourftol Weights ^t^t^igiied by ACJS Members (n = 368) 



Journal Publication- , X/recognilion»' SD 



I. 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 










AND CRIMINOLOGY 


10.00 






2. 


Journal of Criminal J uslice 


l\ QO 

v.oy 




1 Qtt 

•i.Vo 


3. 


Journal of Research in Crime & Delinquency 


9.79 




1 0 1 


4. 


Journal of Police Science & .-j^dmin. 


n /Lc 
V.OD 




J. ^9 


5. 


Crime and Delinquency 


(\ *in 
9..W 

^.18 


(io7) 


• O.04 


6. 


» 

Criminology ' ' - 


(209) 


•J AO 
O.OZ 


i , 


Law & Society Review 


9. 1 1 


(123) 


O.U9 


8r American Sociological Review 


9.09 


(190) 


A on 
4.o9 


9. 


British Journal of Criminolog) ^ 


0.9I 


(129) 


t.OO 


10. 


.American Journal of Sociology 


O OO 

O.OO 


(2Uo) 


4.0 / 


11. 


Social Problems 


8.7 1 


(1d7) 


4. 2d 


12. 


Inter. Jour, of Criminology & Penology 


8.37 


( 97) 


4.9D 


13. 


Cuiminal Justice Review 


8.33 


(168) 


o.o2 


14. 


Low & Human Behavior 


8.3 1 


( »)) 




15. 


Cnminal Justice & Behavior * 


8.10 


(106) 


3.46 


16. 


Crime and Social Justice 4^ 


8.09 


(116) 


3.45 


17, 


Federal Probation ^ 


1.11 


(216) 


5.25 


18. 


> 

.American J . of Corrections - 


7.53 


(205) 


4.82 


19. 


.Abstracts on Police Science 


7.53 


(170) 


6.43 


20. 


Police Chief 


7.06 


(282) 


6.09 


21. 


F^olice 


6.86 


(229) 


4.38 


22. 


Acta Criminologica 


6.19 


( 80) ' 


2.99 


23. 


LAE Journal of Criminaljustice 


6.09 


(126) 


4.05 



"The weight for the j(.LC was givt»n on the qucstioiuiaire; it was not assi^neil by the 
respon<lents. ^ * - 

Means are shown only where the N is ^jUl^** more. 
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Table 10 

Mean Journal Weightsf Assigned by ACJS Mpmfcr^?l>^ 
(not publisliing in tlie journal) 



Journal Ptihiicatioii' 



X/i'erognitioii*' SI) 



1. JUL RNAL OF CRIMINAL UW 
\.\D CRIMINOLOGY 

2. Journal of Criminal Justice 

3. Journal of Research in Crime & Delin(]uene\ 

4. journal of Police Science & Admin. 

5. Crime and Delinquency 

6. (criminology 

7. American Sociological Review 

8. Law & Society Review 
British Journaf of (Criminology 

^0. American Journal of Sociology 

1 1. Social Problems 

12. inter. Jour, of Criminology & Penology 

A 

^3. Cr«ninal Justice Review 

14. i^aw & Human Behavior 

1 5. Crime and Social J ustice 

16. Criminal Justice hi Behavior 

17. Federal Probation , * ^ 

18. .American J. of Corrections 

19. .Abstracts oiiPolice^Sciertce 

20. Police Chief ^ 

21. Police /-^ ' 

22. .Acta Crimiiiologica 

23. i>..AE Journal of Criminal Justice 



in nn 






Q on 




/I n*i 
4.Uo 


O 7fl 






y.4o 




yi oc: 


v.»>o 






* o oo 






0 1 1 
V. 1 1 


1 1 on k 


1 no 






4.4 / 


o.Vo 




4.o4 


Q Q7 

o.o / 




.1 A 7 
4.0 / 


o.o4 


r 

( Id4) 


,1 oi 




( 97) 


1 oc 


8.33 


(164) 


3.34 


8.29 


( 80) 


4.45 - 


8.09 


(116) 


3.45 


'-8.09 


(105) 


3.47 


7.79 


(2M). 


5.30 


7.56 


(2ai) 


4.85 


7.49 


(j47) 


6.48 






—4:32^ 


6.73 


(214) 


^ 6.12 


6.19 


( 79)" 


3.01 


^ 6.13 


(123) 


2.96 



'Thf weight for the J(;LC was fjiveii on the qiii'stiiiiiiiairc. it Mai^^iiiit assigncil l)j the 
rpiipoililentt. 

•"Means are shown onlv when- the N is five orlnore. , ^~ 
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Table 1 1 

Mean Journal Weights Assigned by ACJS Members 
(publishing in^he journal) 

JoumarPublicalion* X/recogniliou'* SD 



JOLRiNAL OF CRIMINAL L.VW 
AND CRIMLNOLOGY 


10.00 






Journal of Police Science & Admin. 


13.17 


(12) 


5.41 


Journal of Criminal Justice 


9.77 


(13) 


3.44 


Police • 

s 

Police Chief 

V ' 


. 7.67 
6.95 


( 9) 

(2T)> 


4.95 
3.35 



*Tlie wt'ight for the jCLC was gncn on the questionnaire, it wasliot assigned b> the 
respondents. ^ ^ 

''Means are showiponlv wfeere the N is five or more. 



Looking across Table 6 through Table 14, considerable variation is shown on 
the ordering of journals by ASC, ASC/ACJS,and ACJS members. As pointed out 
above, ASC/ACjS members' weights were most closely aligned with those as- 
signed by ASC. The obvious finding across the tables is the tendency for both the 
ASC and ASC/ACJS categories to rank the moresociolpgical publications higher 
than ACJS members, and conversely, for ACJS members to weight'the criminal 
justice publications more highly. But, there is consistency on weightscassigned for 
publications receiving the lowest weights (Tables 6, 9, and 12). 

Finally, looking at the relationship between professionalism level and journal 
productivity. Table 15 shows that the relationship is negligible. Yet, four of the 
five professionalism subs^ales (AUTO, ORGAN, PUBLIC, and SELFREG) are 
significantly related to journal productivity. The table tells us that the less the 
belief in AUTONOMY (B - -.12),,or the less one uses the professional organi- 
zation (B = -.10), or the less one believes%self-regulation service (B = -.06)f 
or the greater.the belief in public service (B = .09)->the greater the journal 
productivity. These results are theoretically confusing. Based on them, at this 
point, we argue that since only 4 percent of the variance in journal productivity is 
explained (by all five professionalism dimensions— AUTO is the most dominant; 
that while the reported beta weights are statistically significant— because of 
sample size)"; ihey are substantively meaningless. Findings such as these call for 
fuFure research focusing on the effect (if any) professionalisjnharon not only 
journal productivity, but also associated activitjes^iis wrelCperhaps additional 
• analysis of existing data. ^ — 



Table 12 

Mean Journal Weights Assigned by ASC/ACJS Members 

(N = 276) 



Journal Publication* 


X/recogiiition*' 




I . \uierti*an Sociolopcal Bevies 


11.57 


(216) 


8.41 


2. Crimiuology 


11.23 


(243) 


/5.63 


3. Vniericau Jourua! of Sociology 


10.99 


(219) 


6.99 


4. Social Problems 


10,77 


(2d2) 


6.42 


5. Journal of Researcli in Crime & Delinquency 


1(160/ 


(204) ^ 


4.15 


6. Crime and Delinquency 


10.24 


(236) 


3,91 


7. Law ami Society Review 


10.22 


(1^5^' 


6.01 


8. JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 


10,00 




) ^ 


AND CRIMINOLOGY 






9. British Journal of Criminoh)gy 


• 9.88 


(179) 


5.00 


10. Journalof Criminal Justice \^ 


9.38 


(211) 


3.43 


1 1 . Crime and Social Justice 


8.78 


(138) 


7.1 1 


12. Jouraal of Police Science & Adfmih. 


8.36 


(187) 


4.79 


13, Inter. Jour, of Criminology & Penology 


8,31 


(141) 


3.75 


14. Criminal Justice & Behavior 


8.13 


(135) 


4.64 


15. Law & Human Behavior 


7.91 


(- 99) 


4.07 


16. Federal Probation 


7.89 


(220)^ 


4.21 


17, Criminal Justice Review 


X.49 


^(136)' 


3.38 




6.97 


(103) 


3.62 


19. Abstracts on Police Science 


6.08 


(115) 


3.57 


20. LAE Journalof Criminal Justice - 


5.97 


.(138) 


3.18 


21, American J. of Corrections ^ 


5.73 


(190 


. 3.17 


22. Police 


5.29 


(158) 


3.46 


23. Police Chief 


4.73 


(193)*, 


3.16 



•The weight for the JCLC was given on the questionnaire; It was not assigned by 
respondents. . . . ' 

^Meaus are shown only where the N is five or more. 
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♦ Table 13 

.;^ean Journal Weights Assigned by ASC/ACJS^embers 
(not publishing in the journal) 



Journal. Publication' * X/recognilion'' SD 



1. 


Aiuerioan So/riolo^cal Review 


11.55 


(213) ^ 


8.45 


2. 


Criminology 


11.32- 


(202) 


5.60 


3. 


American Journal of Sociology 


10.87 


(217) . 


6.89 




Social Problems » 


■^10.61 


iI90) 


6.17 


5. 


Journal of Research in Crime & Delinquency 
Crime and Delinquency 


10.58 


(191) 


4.16' 


r 6. 


10.30 


(204) 


3.91 


7. 


I.aw and Society Review 


10.01 


(162) 


5.66 


8, 


JOLR.NAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
A.ND CRIMINOLOGY 


10.00 






9. 


Britisii Journal of Criminology 


9.84 


(173).- 


5,07 


10. 


Journal of Criminal Justice 


9,39 


(178) 


3.54 


11. 


Crime and Social Justice 


8.78 


(138) 


7.11 


12. 


fnter. Jour, of Criminology & Penology 


8.20 


(129) 


3.85 


h. 


Journal of Police Science & Admin, 


8.04 


t*57) 


3.82* 


14. 


Criminal Justice & Beiiavior ' 


8,03 


(122) ' 


4.65 


15, 


Law & Human Behavior 


7.91 


( 99) 


4.07 


i6. 


Fe<leral Probation 


7,78 


(190) 


4.27 


17. 


Criminal Justice Review 


' 7.52 


(120) 


3.19 


18. 


.Acta Criminologica 


6.98 


(101) 


3^6^ 


19. 


Abstracts on Police Science 


5.92 


( 1 08) 




20. 


American J. of Corrections 


5.91 




3.21 


21. 


LAE Journal of Criminal Justice 


5.75> 


<132) 


2.97' 


22, 


Police 




(142) 


3.58 


23, 


Police Chief 


4.80^ 


(157) ^ 


'3.67 



'The weight for the JCLC was given on the questionnaire, it was* not assigned by the 
respondents. 



^Means are s4iown only where ide is five or hiore. 
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Table 14 

Mean Journal Weights Assigned by ASC/ACJS Members 
(publishing in the journal) 





mat Pubiicalion* \ _ 


X/recognition'' 




I. 


Journal of Research in Crime & Delinquency 


11'.86 


( 7) 


3.02 


2. 


Criiiiinology 


11.24 


t?9) 


6.40 


3. 


Journal of Police Science & Admin. 


10.89 


(19) 


9.80 


4. 


Social Problems 


10.75 


( 8) 


5.31 


5. 


Crime and Delinquency 


10.33 


1l5)^ 


4.34 


6. 


British Journal of Criminolo^ 


10.30 


( 5)' 


1.86 




JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 






* 




AND CRIMINOLOGY 


10.00 






8. 


Inter. Jour.'ofCriminology & Penolo^ 


9.89 


( 9) 


O Iff 

2. 15 


9. 


Journal of Criminal Justice 


' 9.62 


(21) 


i.09 


10. 


Crimipal Justice.& Behavior 


; -8.78 


( 9) 


3.03 


11. 


Federal Probation 


8.17^ 


(23) 


3.46 


12. 


L4E Journal of Criminal Justice 


7.58 


(12) 


• 2.43 ' 


13. 


Criminal Justice Review 


7.30 


(40)" 


3.80 


14. .Abstracts on Police Science 


• 7.20 


( 5) 


2.59 


15. 


Police /" 


* 4.55 


(10 


1.97 


16. 


Police Chief 


4.42 


(26) 


2.94 


17: 


American J. of Corrections ^ 


3.93 


(13) 


2A1 



"The weight for the JCLC.was given .on the questionnaire; it was not assigned by the 
respondents. 

''Means are shown only where the N is five or more. . ' 
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Table 15 

-Stepwise Multiple Regressions of Journal Productivity 
on the Professionalism 



RELATIONSHIPS b , B ' SK 

Journal Prodiictivitv nith: 



ALTO 


-.131 


,-.II5* 


.036 , 


13.11 


ORGAN 


-.122 ' 


-..lOI* 


.039 


9.58 


PUBLIC 


^ V .092 


.092* 


.033 r 


8.00 


SELFREG 


-.069 


.069* ^ 


y336* 


4.18 


CALLING 


-.051 


• .Q47 


.372 


1.88 



*Wf coiibulrred (B) bi^nificaiit if it v^as twu-e its'standard error. 



Summary/ Conclusions 

This research examined three general issues. Fi'rbt, professionalism levels of 
eriminal justice educators were estimated. Here, we found ASC members the 
most professional, followed by ASC/ACJS, and ACJS members. However, differ- 
ences among the categories were slight, and generally, none scored in the highly 
professional range. At best, criminal justice educators can be viewed as moder- 
ately professional. Secondly , criminal justice publications were ranked. Consid- 
erable variation existed among the membership categories on the, journals 
weighted most highly, but there was general agreement on the lowest weighted 
journals." For the most pari, both ASC and ASC/ACJS members weighted the 
more "sociological publications more highly than did ACJS members, and ACJS 
members weighted the criminal justice publications more highly. Finally, the 
relationship between professionalism aitd journal publication productivity was 
assessed. The results proved inconclusi^ej with professionalism accounting for 
only a very small percentage (4 percent) of the total Variation in journal 
productivity. ^ ' 

. What do we do next? The criminal justic^ discipline needs contintied research 
examining the ^*sociology of criminal justice." The discipfine must learn more 
about its operations and its operators, if it expects to. promote its needs and 
merits on university campuses. This research was designed as ft starting pointr , 

Based on the results presented ii\ this research a "Pandora's box" has been 
opened. Many research issues were touched on, and the definitive answer v^as 
offered for none of them. Future research on the sociolpgy of criminal justice 
must continue in the direction commenced here, as weD as,moving in other 
directions. Simply, further research i» needed on research issues addressed 
here, and research is needed on issues we were unable to touch ftpon. 

It is time for the criminal justice discipline to realize research examining the 
nature and scope of ftie discipline is essential. With luckT, such research will act to 
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i^yr ihr llisriiilinf ft>('UJ> aiitl (limlioii; both are needed. It is aiilieipated that 
^ith foiub aihl (lirtTlioirtlie diseipliiie hHI he plac ed in a more advantageous 
position \* hen promoting iti^elf on university campuses. ^ 



Notes * 

I 

1. Vtheii UMng the term Vriminal justieer'.wr are referring io programs, , 
faculties, and students who.se main focus is researching, teaching, and learning 
about ij^sues related to police, court?.* and corrections. We coidd have as easily 
Um (I the term N rmiinology hut chose not to, since we >ieW;,crimimil justice as 
being more inclusi\e. ' * ^ 

i. The rcniannog respondents claimed- no affiliation with either \SC or 
ACJS. \^e included their responses, hovve>er/ii)/the o>erall summary. Our 
sample includes onK American criminologists (nj)*(^tudents/non-,practitioners). 

.\. Jourruils selected for inclusion were those the researchers deemed moat 
relevant to criminology and criminal justice^. In creating^he list, personaj'bias 
enters in, along Hith budgetary and page limitation restraints. Unfortunately,-^^ 
some relevant journals (e.g., Journai of legal Studies), as some respondents ' 
pointed out, vvt rc omitted; less relevant offies were induded. Initially, we decided 
to limit the nuinher of journals listed t<^ne type-written page; 23 journals were 
.selected. Our standard. The Journal offriminaTLau^ and Criminology (JCLC) 
was selected by the reputational niethoii^ Prior to establishing a standard, we 
decided, the standard (I) must be criminology an^l/^r criminal justice publica- 
tion and (2) It should not be the official journal ofeitheKHie American Society of 
Crimmologv or .Vcad^mv of Criminal Justice Sciences, Tkqi, we telephoned a 
sample of 3*0 chiminal justice educators and asked what was Wie most prestigous 
journal in the fiehh After omiUing responses not reflecting d criminal justice 
publication or representing ASC or ACJS, the overwhelming choice was The 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, mentioned by over 90 percent of the = 
telephoned respondents. i 
4, ^ e purposely did not ask respondents about either their text-bqok writing or 
p'rofessional-bobk writing activities, Afthe time, it made intuitive si-nse. We 
decided we could not determine any feasible mechanism for evaluatuig such 
' publications, ^e object to assigning weights in excess of those assigned certain 
journal publications, because in many cases alnfdk is no more or less meritorious 
than a journal article. So, we objected to the practice of assigning a hooka score 3 
times that assigned the highest ranking journal. Some books are worthy of such 
high weights; others are not. Until a weighting system can be devised (perhaps 
ba.sed on publisher* F>restige) accurately reflecting a bookls merit, we will refrain 
frpnri^Hducling such in es^^mating^roducti ^ , 

recognize the argiiment^could be made that jou^^al productivity deter- 
mines professionalism level, yet we believe otherwise. Unfortunately wuh a 
cross-sectional design (a^ opposed to a longitudinal one) it is not possible for us to 
lest'any'other relationshipJbetween professioh^ism and journal productivity 
than the one adC^ced, ^Kat is needed is research similar to this project, but 
longitudinally designed. Without such, we simply must struggle within the con- 
straints imposed. - i 
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. Appendix A 

The Survey Questionnaire 



^The Professionalization of ^ - 

Criminology and Criminal Justice ^ \ 

" This survey is designed to better understand the criminology and criminal justice 
professi6ns. Please ahswer ail of the questions. If you wish to comment on any 
questions, please'feel free to use the space in the margin*. Your comment^will be 
read, taken into account, and treated confidentially. This researc^j is being, 
sponsored by the Joint Commission on Criminology and Criminal Jusfice Educa^ 

. tiOn andjStandards. 

Please return this questionnaire, in the envelope provided to: 

Professions Project Center 

Departntfent of Sociology ' 

Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 76129 . , 

PART I: Ve would like to begin b^t^asking you about professionalism in your 
occupation. Please read eaclv statement carefully dnd decide whether it is one 
with which you strongly agree (SA),.dgree (A), disagree (D), strongly disagree 
(SD), or are undecided (U). Circle your response. 



0 « 



1. If ever an occupation is indispensible it is 

this one . SA^ A D SD U 

2. Thededication of academicians in my disci- ^ 

^ pline is most gratifying . . . ' SA A D SD U' 

3. My 6^n decisions are subject to review SA A D SD U 

4. I believe t^at the professional organizations . * 
should be supported SA A D ^ U 

^ * „ 5. My fellow academicians have a pretty good 

idea about each other's competence * SA A D» SD U 

6. My job gives me a chance to df> the things — - 

I do best ? . SA A D SD U 
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7. Most aca<)emiciiiri5 would remain in the 
profession even if their salaries were reduced . SA A D SD U 

8. I am my own boss in almost every work- 
related situation o ^-^ SA A D SD U 

<]^A problem in my professi^xtriK^at no one 
^ really knows whatljifi'^feUow acadepiicians 

^ are doing ....TTTTr \ SA A ^D SD U 

10. I thinl/that my profession, morp than any 
^ther, is essential for society SA A D SD U 

1 1. oome other occupations are actually more • 
important to society than is mi^ie . SA 

* 12 . The professional organizations do not really do 

too much for the average academician ^ SA A . D SD U 

13. I very muth like the type of work.that I am 

' doing . . . . . . .i SA A ^ D , SD U 

14. There is really no way to judge a fellow ' ' 
academician's -compete nee SA A D SD U 

15. I regularly attend proCessional meetings 
^atthcnational^nd/or regional level a... SA A D SD U 

16. The importance of being an academician is 
sometimes overstressed .-.t . SA A D SD^ U 

17. I ?nake my.own decisions in regard to wha^' 
is to be done in niy y/ofk SA A .y^^ — ^SD U 

18^ I really clo^j't feel a sense of pride as a result 

* of the type of work that I do SA 

19? There is not much opporjunitj^ to judge how 

another academician does his/her work ...... SA 

20. f don^t have an opportunity to exercise my 
own judgment SA . 

21. I systematically' read the -professional • 
journals . ./. ^ ' SA 

22. There are very few academicians who don't 
really believe in their work SA 

23. My work gives me a feeling of pride in having 
done4he j(^ well ^. ./TT . . SA 

24. People in my profession have a^real "calling" 
^ for their work ^ . . . . T . . . SA 

25. Most of my decisions ^re reviewed by other 
people in the institution in which I work . . SA A R SD U 

26. Altl^ough I would like to, I really don't read 

' the professional journals* too often SA A D SD U 

27. My fellow academJbians pretty much kilow 

how well we alljlo in our work .... SA A D SD U 

28. It is encouraging to see the high lev^raf 

' idealism which is maintained by the members 
of my department SA A 

29. My work is my most rewardingjsxperience , . . . SA A 

30. ' Other professions are actually more vital to 

Society tnan mine SA A 
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A D 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A -D 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A . D 


SD 


A • D , 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A ^ SD 


A D 


SD ^ 


A • D 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A ' D 


SD 


A D 


SD 


A D 


SD . 



D 


SD 


U 


D 


SD 


u 


D 


SD 


.u 



Part 2. On t\iv folliming page an- quentions dtsipned to assess >our opinions 
^ rt'iiarduij; criininolog> autl t runinal justite journal pnblioations. Please assign 
^ Heights, to then! (listed alphahetn all> ) m at < ordanre >^ith >our judgment of the 
(iierofiv important e of their ct)iitrihiJtioiis to the criininolo^ /criminal justice 
' v_ field. Lse article?* ni the Journal of Criminal Lau and Criminology iJCLC) as 
^ \oiir standard reference. A weight of 10. 0 hasi arbitrariU been assigned to an 
article in the J(1I.^^ so that a piil)li( atioii onlv Iwlf as important as JCJ ( should 
. 4)e a.«»»igne<i a neighl t)f a t\ pe of pnhli( ation tv^ii e as important as SCI.C should 
he as»ig;ie<i a Height of 20, and so forth. 

If>oiido not kiioH»^*iiniigh aluuit a journal to assign a weight to its articles, please 
place an \ in the space pro> ided for the weight. 

# of \rliclrs ^ Jonriial 

iNiblished in Piihlication 3 ' V^<'ipht 



:U. Jonriial of Oiimnal I-aw & Criminology JJ^^^!^ 

:\2, . Vhstracts on Police Science ♦ - . 

'X\. Acta Oiniiiiologica 

31. . American Journal of Corrections ^ - 

3.'). ' y • \niericaii Journal of Sociology _ - 

36. xj American Sociological Review * ^ 

37. British Journal of Criminology 

38. Crime & DeliiKpiency 

39. ^ _ Crinv-& Social Justice ^ V — 

10. ^ Criminal Justice & Behavior _ , 

11. _ Criminal Jilstice-Review ' , 

42. Criminology 

43. ^ Federal Probation -^^^C^ — — - 
- „ ^ Inter. Journal of Criminology & Penology 

15. „1„ 'Journal of Oiminal Justice 

\(y, ^ _ <^ Journal of Police Science & Adniiiiistratroii 

^7. , _ ^ Journal of Research in Crime & Delinquency — _ 

48. ' LAK Journal of Criminal Justice - — 

49. Law & Human Behavior 

50. , ^.aw & Society Review , ~ 

51. Police .V- ^ 

52. - ^ — Police Chief — 

53.." Social Problt?ms ^ * — 

'Now, go hack through the publications list and indicate the niimbef of anticlrs 
.you have V*i published in each journal. If >ou have not had an article publisheil 
in a particular jouriiaK leave the space blank. i 
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PART 3. FiiiaUy^Hr yyouKl l?Ke tu U!»k u few questions Sbout you for purposes of 
our auuiniariei,. Keiunliher that your ausners are htrii tl\ Loufulential. Thc> \*in 
not be tdeiittfied with you personally. * 

5-4. Do you have any paul crtintuai justice agency experience? 
( ^ No 

If you aiKsHcreii )es to question 7) \ above, please nidii ate (lie i riminal justice 
agency for wlnili you worked and l^e nu'nil)er of years employed. Check all 
that apply. 

Agency N umber of years * ^"^^ 

experience 

( ) Police , 

( ) Courts , 

( ) Cori'ections - 

35. V^hn h of the following organizations are you a nieuibcr of? Check all that 

apply. ' 
' ' ' r ' . « 

( ) Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences 

( ) American Society of Criminology 

ST. Why did you initially enter aeademia? Check only one. 

( ) Job security and related fringe benefits 

( ) The nature of the Work n 

( ) Because of the occupation's social prestige 

58.' Why do you rt'main in aeademia? Check only one. 

( ) jib security and related fringe benefits 
( ) The nature of the work 
( ) Because of the |)Ccupation's social prestige^ 

o9. From what Gollege or university did you earn yonr highest degree? 



60. What is the highest academic degree (e.g., Ph.D.) y on have completed? 



61 . In ( otnpleting your highest degree, what was your major area of study (e.g., 
soci^Dgy; anthropologv^, criminal justice)? 
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62« What is yuur academic classification? 



) Instructor 
1^ Assistant Professor 
) Associate Professor 
) Full Professor 
) Professor Emeritus 
7 Other (specify) 



) 



63. * What is the highest degree offered in your coUe^je or university ? 



{ ) Associate degree 

{ ) Bachelors degree 

( ) Masters degree 

( \ Doctorate degree 



lig^^t 



degr.ee offered in your department? 




What is the hi 

\( ) Associate degree 
{ ) Bachelors degree^ 

* ' I • ) Masters degre^ 
( ) Doctorate degree 

How many years have you been teaching in a college and/or university? 
.y<>ars 



67. What is your age? 



years 



68. What is your se?t? , ^* 

( ') Fe^nale 

( ) Male * 

69. Your (not family) 1978 income before taxes 

: \ ) Lesi than S 15,000 

( ) S 15,000 to SI9,999 
' ( $20,^00 to S24,000 

( . ) S25,(^00 to 829,000 

( )* $30,000 or more 



/ 
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Is there attvthttt^ cUt you ivuitld like to tell us) about the professiunalizatiott of 
crttuittolog) atui/or i ritutttal jiti»ttLe. If ao^ pleai»e use this &pace for that purpose. 

.\1j>o, an> commetttt) \ou Hii>h to make that )ou think niaj help u& in future efforts 
to uttder2»tattd the profej>&ionalizatioii process nithitt either criminology or crim- 
inal justice will be ap^ireciated, either here or in a separate letter. 



V 



Your contribution to this effort is sincerely appreciated. If you wouid Hkc a 
summary of results, please print your name and address on the back of the 
return envelope (NOT on this questionnaire). We will see that you get it. 

Professions Project Center 
1978 ' - 
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Appendix B 

Modified Form of Hall's Profe§§ionali8i^^cale 



EMC 



Organization as Major Referent 

1. I believe the professi<^l organizations should be supported. 

2. I systematically read the professional journals. 

3. I regularly attend the professional meetings at the national and/or regional 
level. 

4. The professional organizations do not really do too much /or the avelT&ge 
academician. ' * 

5. .\lthough I would like to, I really don't read the professional journals too^^ 
often. 

"B^ie| in Public Service ^ 

6. If ever an occupation is indispensible, it is this one. 

7. Some other occupations are actually jnore important to sp^iety than mine is. 

8. The importance of bei^g an academician is sometimes^'overstressed. 

9. I think that my profession, more than any other, is essential for society. 

10. Other professions are actually more vital to society than mine is. 

Belief in Autonomy _ 

11. I make my own decisions in regard to what is ta be done in my work. ^ 

12. I don't have an opportunity to exercise my own judgm^ent. j 

13. My own decisions are subject to review. * , 

14. I am my own boss in almost every work-related situaUon.^ 

15. Most of my decisions are reviewed by other people ilfthe institution in \vhich 

I work. « . ^ 

« . * 

Belief in Self-Regulation • , 

16. My fellow academicians pretty much know how well we all do in our work. 

17. There is not much opportunity to judge how another academician does 
his/her work. 

18. ^ problem in my .profession is that no one really knows what his fellow 
academicians are doing. 

19. My ^llow academicians have a pretty" good idea about each other's compe- 
tenceV ' v ' ^ 

20. There 16 really no way to judge a fellow academician's competence. 

\ ■ * ' 
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SeiwiM)f Calliug to tlif Field » ^ • 

21 . There are \er> fen aradeiiiu iai)?» who don't really believe tit their work. 

22. Most acadenttciattt, would remain in the profesbion even if their salaries were 
reduced. 

23. It ts encouraging to see the high le>el of idealism whtch ts matntatned hv lite 
members of my department. ' 

24. The dedication of academieiani, in itt> discipline is most gratifying. 

25. People in iny profession have a real ^'calling" for their work. 
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